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Ambassador that the court could not but comment upon his actions. His recent popularity rapidly ebbed away as men watched him supporting the foreigner in all his extravagant demands.
Together Effiat and Buckingham began to work upon James and Charles. Apparently Vieuville, upon his own authority, had suggested to Effiat that could he not secure an official agreement from James regarding the penal laws a letter would be just as acceptable and equally binding. Of course the English King must be assured that he only required this letter to show to the Pope with a view to hastening the granting of the dispensation. Unfortunately for Vieuville, his suggestion was regarded by Louis as a piece of unwarranted presumption, and he was dismissed from office.
Richelieu succeeded Vieuville in power, and he realized' the futility of trying to hoodwink the Pope. So he proceeded to demand that the concessions must be drawn up in the form of an article under the King's hand and seal. This decision was conveyed to James and Charles whilst Buckingham was enjoying a visit to Wellingborough, whose medicinal waters he was hoping would improve his health, for since his recent illness he had had one or two minor relapses. In the absence of the favourite the King and Prince proceeded to act upon their own initiative and on August 13th a letter was sent to Carlisle and Kensington clearly stating that, in view of the recent demands, the negotiations must be broken off.
Effiat's consternation was complete. He hastened to . Wellingborough to inform Buckingham of the recent developments and together they set out to meet the court which was now at Derby. The story goes that on their way they met Cook, the King's messenger, bearing his momentous dispatches to France. Buckingham, caring little for
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